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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 



CARL H. GRABO 
University of Chicago 



Though the term "democracy" means government by the 
people, we no longer hold the fatuous notion that all men are equally 
fitted to administer those institutions which a people establishes 
for the necessary conduct of its affairs. Our government has at 
times been run on the theory that every citizen was qualified to 
be at least a cabinet officer if not indeed president, and the failure 
of democratic institutions under such a practice is known to all 
Americans. We have learned that a democracy demands wise 
and unselfish leadership. And yet it is more or less a happy 
accident when we secure such, for the masses of our people seldom 
display the intelligence and perspicacity necessary to recognize a 
good man when they see him. Nor has the supply of men trained 
to the problems of democratic leadership been sufficiently large 
to afford us much of a choice. We have not indeed recognized 
the necessity of training citizens to the meaning of democracy and 
the problems which confront it. We have not provided young 
men prepared for the duties of office-holding from whom the people 
might make selection. 

That a democracy may choose its leaders wisely depends upon 
the general intelligence of the people and the interest which they 
take in the election of their representatives. The intelligence is 
dependent upon native good sense, the general quality of the educa- 
tion that prevails, and the amount of leisure which is devoted to 
reading, study, and self-improvement. The quality of the native 
good sense we cannot, unfortunately, improve by any direct method. 
But indirectly we may achieve this as we raise the general average 
of intelligence through a more universal requirement of a good 
education and the leisure which we provide by raising the standard 
of living. That the voter, however intelligent, may show sufficient 
interest in his exercise of the franchise to select the very best 
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representatives he knows how, the vital importance of his choosing 
wisely must come home to him. The inefficiency of many of our 
representatives has often been due to our indifference to office- 
holding. We have been far more concerned with making a living 
and have left politics to the politicians. But of this aspect of 
democracy I do not care to say more in this place. Rather I wish 
to write of education for democratic leadership; specifically to 
point out wherein our college courses of study might so be altered 
as to provide a body of men trained to some understanding of the 
history and problems of democracy. From this body of educated 
men the voters may, then, if they see fit, select their representatives. 

The necessity of training young men to the duties of leadership 
is evident if, as seems soon probable, vocational training assumes 
a large place in our educational system. Boys are to be trained 
for the machine-shop, for the factory, for handicrafts. Their book 
education will not be extensive and their general degree of culture 
will be largely dependent upon the amount of reading and study 
they may do by themselves after their formal education is com- 
plete. With the freest possible access to the privileges of a higher 
education, only a small number of men and women will avail 
themselves of it, unless the social prestige which accompanies it 
is very great. And in a more truly democratic state than ours 
there is no reason to think that collegiate training should of itself 
give any prestige whatsoever. 

It would seem, however, that the official class of a democratic 
community, as of an autocracy, should be largely drawn from men 
and women qualified by education for the duties of administration. 
There is nothing undemocratic in such a procedure if the oppor- 
tunities of a higher education are open equally to all. Nor in any 
case are the voters compelled to elect their representatives from 
any particular class or group. Merely such a group might be 
provided by an efficient system of higher education, and if the young 
men and women constituting it showed themselves qualified for 
the duties of leadership the voters would be stupid not to utilize 
them to the best interests of the state. All this is of the future, 
of course. In this place I am concerned merely with pointing out 
that our present college and university education gives young men 
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and women almost no knowledge of the duties of citizenship, much 
less of leadership, whereas a somewhat different education might 
teach them something of both without omitting anything essential 
from the present course of study. Just what would constitute 
such a training I wish to outline specifically. 

College education today has three distinct aims: It trains men 
for professions — law, medicine, and engineering; it trains them 
for business careers; and it trains them to be specialists in the 
various fields of human knowledge — physics, botany, philology — 
to the end that they may teach these subjects to others or may, by 
research and original work, add to the sum of human knowledge. 
Colleges also profess to provide "culture" for their students. 
But this is all pretense, for no two educators agree on the meaning 
and implications of "culture," and no two college courses with 
cultural aims agree in their details. 

The cultural ideal, and it is a noble ideal though vague, is a 
reminiscence of the classical education which was once paramount 
in all colleges. For various reasons the classical scheme of educa- 
tion is no longer dominant in American colleges and is losing its 
hold in England. It is rather exclusive and aristocratic in tone 
for one thing, and is the delight of conservative minds. But its 
chief defect is that it is too leisurely for modern times. Four years 
devoted exclusively to the acquisition of dead languages is felt to 
be disproportionate in a world which includes the natural sciences, 
a wealth of modern literatures, history, economics, and political 
science. Whatever the cause for its decline, the classical education 
of old is now reduced to a minor place in the modern college curric- 
ulum, and the cultural value which supposedly attached to it is 
now thought to be the product of an eclectic course that includes 
a little bit of everything and whose primary object seems to be to 
fill out the student's time agreeably for a period of four years. Any 
other object which it may serve is so vague as to escape definition. 

It is obvious that in the modern college the advantage lies with 
those courses whose aims are clear-cut and whose methods are 
adapted to the attainment of those aims. Thus the modern college 
turns out competent lawyers, doctors, and engineers. Those 
students who are to enter business it trains in banking, economics, 
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and kindred subjects of practical value. And it trains specialists 
and research workers competent to their task. 

But the defects of this training are likewise apparent. Educa- 
tion for a profession, business, and research is admittedly narrow. 
The body of information in each instance is so large that in its 
acquisition the student has no time for general courses in literature, 
philosophy, and kindred broadening subjects which we think to 
possess that vague cultural value we associate with the classical 
studies. The student is little aided by his narrow professional 
training to a better enjoyment of life. He is not better fitted to 
find consolation and pleasure in art and literature. Still less is he 
trained to understand the nature and origin of the political and 
social problems, which, as a citizen, he will be called upon to solve. 
These are admittedly defects in the courses of study provided by 
our colleges and universities, and it is to remedy them somewhat 
that I suggest certain modifications. 

The object of the changes which I propose is, then, to give the 
college student some better knowledge of his duties as a citizen 
than he now secures in his narrow specialized course of study. 
Further, this training should, if possible, be given a cultural value. 
To take the bull by the horns I shall define "cultural value" as 
that which widens the student's sympathy with and understanding 
of all human activities and which increases his pleasure in reading 
and in observation. The cultural ideal of the classical training 
had in view these possibilities of personal enjoyment, but they 
were dissociated from any training in citizenship. The democratic 
ideals and institutions of our day are a late growth. They are 
foreign to the aristocratic ideals of Greece and Rome, and a narrow 
training in classical literatures will often, as one may daily observe, 
make a man hostile to the aspirations of the masses, reactionary 
in politics, and a believer in class distinctions and the privileges of 
wealth. The phrase "democratic culture" will to such a one seem 
a contradiction in terms. But it is, nevertheless, a culture which 
we must strive to realize, if colleges are to be more than schools for 
professional training and are to exert a vital influence upon our 
changing political and economic life. 

Nor can this training in citizenship and self-realization — 
democratic culture — be at the expense of the professional training 
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in which our colleges have shown themselves competent. It must 
be preliminary to the professional courses, serving as the first two 
years of college are now designed to serve, as an efficient ground- 
work for the subsequent narrower and more intensive training. 
Happily the studies of these two years are now so miscellaneous 
in character that changes in their nature, a better definition of 
their objective, and a better co-ordination of parts to that end 
could be secured without weakening in any way their disciplinary 
and practical value to the special and professional training which 
follows. Indeed, it is not only that they may be of more educative 
value in themselves but also a better preparation for subsequent 
efficiency in the professions that I would suggest that the first two 
years of college work be radically altered in aim and method. 

First as to the aim. The Freshman and Sophomore years are 
now designed, as I have said, to furnish a basis for subsequent work 
by providing elementary training in English composition, a modern 
language, political science and political economy, mathematics, 
and history. A little English literature is sometimes required also 
in some institutions, and courses in psychology and ethics. This 
is about all that is demanded of students who come from secondary 
schools with the usual qualifications of four years of Latin and the 
elementary science courses. The remainder of the courses — those 
required of all, constituting but somewhat over one-half — are 
courses preparatory to later specialization: in the arts course, 
Latin and Greek; in science, courses of a general scientific nature; 
and in law and business, additional courses in political economy 
and kindred subjects. There are also, usually, a few electives. 
The aim of such courses as these is, obviously, to provide tools 
wherewith to work or to make the later technical studies more 
intelligible than they would otherwise be. Obviously, too, the 
connection between the courses required is rather utilitarian than 
profound. They have no other object than to be of practical 
convenience save in so far as they are disciplinary; and all mental 
exercise is doubtless disciplinary to some degree. 

It is this lack of cultural value, in the broad sense of our previous 
definition, which makes the first college years — and, much more, 
the last of more specialized content — seem narrow and unstimulat- 
ing to many students. And in truth they are so, save as inspiring 
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teachers and happy associations may chance to give significance 
and value to bits of information in themselves unrelated. The 
student wishes to learn how to adjust himself to the problems of 
life which he knows he must soon face. In the studies offered him 
he sees no way to that adjustment. They aid him very little to 
an understanding of a complex universe. They do not help him 
to formulate a code of morals which shall guide him in his conduct 
as a citizen. And this morality he will not learn elsewhere, save as 
religion, experience, and personal contacts assist him in formulating 
it for himself. The college, to which he looks for guidance, certainly 
does not do here what with a little vision it might be made to do, 
not perfectly, to be sure, but sufficiently well to aid its students 
to find out more for themselves; to put them on the path to the 
knowledge which will make them better citizens and which will 
endow their professional studies with a social significance. 

I should define this aim as training for the duties of demo- 
cratic citizenship, a training which would involve a knowledge of 
the history of the chief of our social and political institutions and 
of the nature of the problems involved in their present imperfect 
realization. Our political institutions are in aim democratic. We 
trace their origins to the Witenagemot and the town meeting. We 
are taught by history to find significance in Magna Charta, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Declaration of Independence. The average 
student is led to believe from his hasty reading of elementary 
political science that the Constitution of the United States sums 
up in a perfected form all the ideals of democracy, puts them upon 
a workable basis, and that any imperfections manifested in practical 
politics are due merely to our failure to put constitutional tenets 
to their fullest practical use. That bills of rights and constitutions 
are only temporary working hypotheses attempting to define a 
spiritual aspiration of men, one which grows and changes with 
every decade and must continue to grow and change, does not 
emerge from the records of political institutions and their continual 
modification. That is to say, the student does not grasp the 
underlying fact that democracy is an ideal and an evolving ideal. 
He does not understand the present definition of that ideal, nor, 
consequently, the double nature of his duties as a citizen: to realize 
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as completely as possible in workable institutions the ideal as best 
expressed in the thought of the day, and to aid in redefining that 
ideal in clearer and more efficacious form as the basis for the institu- 
tions of tomorrow. He does not, in other words, clearly see that our 
institutions are far from realizing the best form which, with our 
present aspiration, they are capable of achieving, nor that the 
ideals themselves must inevitably be modified. Both in realization 
and definition he has a duty to perform. This is his duty as a 
citizen in a democratic country. Specifically, democratic institu- 
tions must be so modified in conformity with our present ideals 
that minority groups of a scattered constituency may be represented 
in legislative bodies in proportion to their number. Further, 
democratic representation demands that voters in so far as possible 
be qualified to elect men representative of them. This means that 
their freedom of choice be not restricted by economic pressure. 
It means that our present political theory be so modified that indus- 
trial democracy is made the basis for political democracy, and that 
from this industrial democracy spring genuine freedom of choice 
based on economic independence and on adequate education. 

Our economic teaching, like our political teaching, is largely 
an explanation if not a justification of things as they are. In so far 
as it seeks an ethical basis for our economic system it justifies 
industrial competition as a prerequisite to progress. It assumes 
that the economic complexity and friction which we observe in 
society is the inevitable outcome of forces and because inevitable is 
justified. It assumes, further, that any subsequent changes, if the 
result of deliberate action or involuntary, must be in conformity 
with those forces which history shows to have been operative in the 
past. Men, in other words, are victims of economic conditions 
rather than masters of them. The conception that men may alter 
an industrial society in conformity to whatsoever ideal they may 
choose, the conception that society is free to define and attain its 
ends, is not the conception of an economic theory that explains 
only what has been, rather than what might, ideally, be. Economic 
theory does not, then, base itself upon ethics, does not conceive of 
society as a whole freely mastering circumstance to whatsoever ends 
it may choose. And the effect of such teaching upon immature 
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students is to convince them that in the inevitable industrial war- 
fare of society it will be best for them to be identified with that 
group which prospers most in the struggle. It strengthens the 
selfish and competitive instincts and provides nothing to foster the 
idealism and unselfishness which, no less than selfishness, are normal 
human attributes. 

The aim of education then should be to strengthen by the study 
of present institutions, political and economic, the idea that these 
may increasingly be altered in conformity to better ideals as we 
become intelligent and unselfish. Looking to the past it explains 
our present difficulties as the result of forces unregulated by social 
control. It demonstrates that in so far as we have progressed by 
mitigating the rigors of the primal struggle for food and goods we 
have done so by establishing such control to some degree, by impos- 
ing a concerted will upon individual selfish desire and substituting 
the ideal of the welfare of all for the ideal of the welfare of the 
strongest. It is an education primarily ethical, therefore, seeking to 
make clear by the study of the present and the past that wherever 
men have developed from savagery they have done so by achiev- 
ing social ideals and by modifying their individual moral code in 
conformity to the welfare of the race. It is the study of the growth 
of social morality. 

A course of study designed to educate youth to this end would, 
from one point of view, be nothing more than a course in history; 
from another, a course in ethics. Its prime necessity is that it 
should be unified, that to its central purpose be subordinated all 
the minor and distracting studies the relation of which to human 
ethics and philosophy, and the relation of which one to another, 
cannot be seen by the college boy groping to attain some clear 
vision in a complicated world. It seems that such a course must 
necessarily be superficial and hasty in the extreme, that it aims 
to do what a lifetime of study and the mastery of all knowledge 
could scarcely achieve for a highly intelligent man. The defect 
is granted. Two years of college study of the development of 
civilization can scarcely do more than trace the main outlines of 
the growth of human institutions and the ideals underlying them. 
But two years of such study might provide at least a framework 
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into which could be mortised all later acquisitions of knowledge. 
Its prime merit would be that it would show, as our education 
cannot now show, the unity of all growth and the relationship of 
all knowledge. It would demonstrate that all human institutions 
are only the manifestations of the human spirit groping for a finer 
and freer life. And if it can do so much as this, however super- 
ficially, without loss of the informative and disciplinary value which 
is the justification of our present method of instruction, it would mark 
a tremendous cultural advance. This I believe it can be made to do. 

Let me, then, outline as specifically as I can the nature of this 
course which I would substitute for the present college require- 
ments of the first two years, a course of social and economic history 
whose aim should be to trace our complex institutions and, by mak- 
ing clear the steps in their development, elucidate the problems 
now involved in them and the consequent duty of the citizen 
toward them. It should, at the outset, explain the conditions of 
primitive society; the effect of geographic and climatic environ- 
ment on the growth of industry; the growth of the clan and tribe 
and the system of government involved therein; the family and 
morality; and the primitive ideas of justice. With the rise of 
civilizations, particularly those from which we directly inherit our 
ethical codes, legal concepts, and political institutions, a more 
definite study of social conditions is essential. The object should 
be to bring out the distinctive qualities of the civilizations of the 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. Religion, too, becomes important 
here, particularly Christianity and the changes which Christianity 
underwent in the time of Rome, the establishment of the papacy, 
and during the dark ages of barbarian conquest. Political and 
religious ideas during the Middle Ages, the growth of nations and 
differentiation in the forms of government, the change in religious 
ideas incident to the rise of Protestantism, and the mediaeval 
restrictions upon free industrial production and interchange of 
goods are in turn a necessary prerequisite to an understanding of 
the growth of machine industry, the labor and social problems 
resulting therefrom, and the commercial rivalries of nations. 

This seems an immense field to cover in two years of thirty-six 
weeks each, fifteen class hours per week, and from ten to twelve 
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hours each week in addition devoted to study and the preparation 
of papers. It is feasible only as the unessential details are omitted 
— the kings and dynasties, political leaders, battles, geographical 
boundaries, terms of peace, dates — all the luggage with which his- 
tory, as we usually find it, is encumbered. But these details are 
the very essence of modern college courses. Each specialist 
endeavors to accumulate as many as he can, and the student's 
notebook is crowded with a vast amount of information which to 
him is largely useless. He is not competent to pass upon the accu- 
racy of the facts dictated nor to generalize upon them. The func- 
tion of the teacher should be to present the broad generalizations 
backed with only sufficient detail to make these concrete and 
memorable. If he does this there will be so large a saving of the 
student's time and energy that far more ground can be covered 
and — culturally speaking — covered far better than is now the case. 
The difficulty in presenting such a course as I have briefly out- 
lined seems to me due less to the long period of time necessarily 
covered and the variety and extent of the materials — if properly 
selected — than to the method of presentation itself and the neces- 
sity of securing teachers of a breadth of vision competent to the 
task. For the first, the manner of presenting the selected material, 
the prime requisite is that the student should be interested at the 
outset. And this cannot easily be done if the method is purely 
chronological. A Freshman college student is seldom interested 
in his prehistoric ancestors. The relationship of primitive society 
to the modern trust, labor union, and divorce court is not apparent, 
and the fact that this relationship is to be made clear to him two 
years hence is not an initial incentive to studiousness. Obviously 
the chronological method takes hold of the problem at the wrong 
end. The student is interested in the life around him because he 
has contacts with it. He must first be made curious as to the 
origins of political and social institutions with which he is casually 
acquainted before social and political history of times remote can 
stimulate his interest. Here, however, the varied conditions of our 
modern world offer a method of approach. Primitive societies in 
Africa and Australasia, little modified by contacts with highly 
complex industrial states, exist today. And though the student 
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cannot visit them in person he can through books of travel, photo- 
graphs, and moving pictures be made far more vividly acquainted 
with them than he can be with his own long-perished progenitors. 
Also there are tribes and states of varying stages of industrial and 
political development between the most primitive and the most 
modern societies. These, too, can be studied with that freshness 
of appeal which springs from the fact of their actual existence in 
the world of today. Let the student study society as it now exists, 
with its primitive survivals, its half-developed institutions, and 
its most progressive achievements. Let him be interested in the 
head-hunters of Borneo and the cannibals of New Guinea no less 
than in the democratic and industrial experiments of New Zealand 
and Australia. Then he will turn to the study of that cultural 
tradition which we directly inherit from the Greeks and Hebrews 
and view our achievements and failures, political and industrial, 
with better understanding. 

Greater will be the difficulty of securing teachers competent 
to this task, men who see things largely and who will subordinate 
their own special interests to the larger purposes of the course of 
study. The collaboration of ethnologists, anthropologists, geog- 
raphers, economists, political scientists, philosophers, and natural 
scientists is necessary to the presentation of the required material. 
They must see their own specialized knowledge in its larger human 
relations and present it accordingly, endeavoring not to magnify 
the importance of any single field of study but to show its impor- 
tance as a contributing element in the study of the spirit of man 
as expressed in his striving for a fuller and freer fife. Such men 
are not the grubbers in the field of knowledge, men who pile up 
fact upon fact, the significance of which to a larger interpretation of 
life some Darwin, Bergson, James, or Green will make manifest. 
It is the thinker, the man who frames theories of society and hy- 
potheses of science, who is needed here. And men of the first ability 
in this respect are necessarily rare. Yet is it too much to expect 
that with a different educational aim from that which has of late 
prevailed in our colleges such men can be found ? The man who 
frames new truths must always be exceptional, but the man who 
thinks in generalizations, sound generalizations based upon detailed 
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study, is no rarer than the research worker. Select for the purposes 
of elementary instruction those men who find most pleasure in the 
large view of society. Leave to the research worker the more 
intensive work demanded in the specialized courses which occupy 
the last two undergraduate and the graduate years. The selec- 
tion of men qualified for the task, though difficult, is not impossible 
provided the educational ideal be clearly denned and firmly held. 

That a course so designed and properly organized would, while 
imparting a democratic culture, at the same time provide tools for 
later intensive work, can, I think, be demonstrated. The method 
of presentation would be largely by lectures, men of various depart- 
ments giving these in a sequence designed to accomplish the larger 
co-ordinated purpose of the course. A few men might readily 
enough carry the instruction, in this respect, of a large number of 
students. So many as five hundred or even a thousand students 
could under proper conditions hear a single lecture. But that the 
students should be held to what they learn at the lectures, and more 
particularly to what they have derived from the collateral reading 
required of them, and to original papers discussing certain specified 
problems or expressing personal reactions to the thought of the 
course, instructors or preceptors — or tutors after the English 
system — would be required for every ten or fifteen students if 
practicable. It would be the duty of such instructors to quiz 
the students, teach them how to use a library and to read, and how 
to arrange material for effective presentation in papers. The 
instructors would need to be well-read men, specialists in a single 
field perhaps, but with a good general knowledge of the fields 
covered by the lectures. They should also be able to criticize 
literary structure and teach the student to write good paragraphs 
and sentences. 

It is certain that such a system would make the teaching of 
English composition — the branch of instruction with which I am 
most familiar — both easier and productive of better results than 
now. In a composition course the student is required to write in 
order that his work may be criticized. But what he is to write it 
is difficult to assign, for there is no content in the course upon which 
themes can be based. The good instructor is he who can think 
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of assignments which arouse the student's interest and draw upon 
his present accumulations of knowledge and experience. But 
these being decidedly restricted in range and freshness it is very 
difficult indeed to find a sufficient number of felicitous assignments. 
A composition course is, in truth, an academic contrivance, for 
under normal conditions no man writes solely for the sake of writ- 
ing; he writes to say something which he finds need of expressing. 
Could instruction in the art of writing be subordinated to the 
expression of ideas spontaneously arising from the study of materials 
provocative of thought, rhetoric would cease to be the artificial 
pursuit it now so often is. The student having something to say 
would be aided to the expression of his idea. In so doing he would 
acquire some knowledge of the art of expression. 

Much the same criticism is applicable to elementary courses in 
modern and classical literatures. In these the student is either 
instructed in the forms of literature — drama, poetry, and prose 
narrative — or the literature is made the excuse for language study. 
Rarely is literature taught as the expression of the human spirit, 
made expressive of the times in which it was written. Paradise 
Lost was not taught me, when I was a high-school student, as an 
expression of Puritan theology cast in a classical mold. Had it 
been so, my ignorance of the seventeenth century in England and 
of the classical tradition in which Milton was saturated would have 
made it only in part intelligible. But had Paradise Lost been 
related even to a superficial study of English history, and had, back 
of it, been some small knowledge of the epic in Latin and mediaeval 
times, it would have been far more interesting. The average col- 
lege student likewise, though slightly more mature than the high- 
school student, sees little in the study of literature. To him it is 
something artificial and apart from life. But were the reading 
of literature collateral to the study of the evolution of society 
he would find in it some significance and it would, therefore, 
interest him. 

I believe this criticism particularly pertinent to the study of 
classical literatures. Let the speeches of Demosthenes and the 
histories of Thucydides and Herodotus be read for the light they 
cast upon Greek politics and history. Let the plays of Sophocles 
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and Euripides be read as expressions of the Greek philosophy of 
life and Greek ideals of morality. They become at once immensely 
fresh and stimulating where before to most students they were 
dreary exercises in grammar and word hunting. If the student has 
had a secondary-school training in Greek or Latin which permits 
him to read either language — a circumstance sufficiently improb- 
able — let him read the Greek or Latin classics in the original. If 
not, let him read them in translation for the ideas contained in 
them. And similarly with French or German. A student should 
come to college prepared in one or both of these languages suffi- 
ciently well to read them with decent accuracy. Let the collateral 
reading prescribed in his major course in history demand that he 
read and comment upon a practicable number of selected assign- 
ments in French or German books. He will learn to read a lan- 
guage fluently by being forced to read it. Grammatical accuracy, 
pronunciation, and like matters may be left to later specialized 
courses provided he elects them or they are required in his further 
training. 

Likewise, in science I would sweep away all laboratory courses 
for the beginner and instruct him only in the broader history of 
scientific methods and philosophy. My recollection of an ele- 
mentary course in chemistry is chiefly of interminable hours spent 
in an endeavor to extract water vapor from wood shavings without 
breaking a test tube and in like manual exercises. I suppose I was, 
ideally, taught methods of thoroughness and skill in handling 
apparatus. But I am sure I did not learn; nor did I learn what 
would have been far more valuable to me — destined to no career 
as a research worker in chemistry — some general knowledge of the 
advances made by chemical research, the general theories of the 
composition of matter, and the relation of these to human thought 
and industrial development. The scientist, historian, teacher of 
literature — any specialist in our modern system of education in 
fact— seizes upon the students who come within his power with the 
idea of making specialists of them like himself. He trains them in 
careful laboratory methods, in habits of careful observation, in 
the accumulation of facts. That all this is mostly a waste of time 
for those who do not later specialize in this particular field does 
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not mitigate the thoroughness of the method nor hasten the rapidity 
of presentation. Teachers specially trained in a particular field 
of knowledge are all jealous for the honor of their department and 
desirous that the student give most of his time to their course, 
heedless of rival claims and equally urgent necessities. The need 
here is for a better perspective, a better realization of relative values. 
A cultural democratic education designed to meet the needs of all 
students should so apportion the student's time that the maximum 
of understanding of the growth of human institutions and ideas 
should result from the two short years of study preparatory to 
specialization. And if this two years gives what it might and should 
give, the later knowledge in a narrower but deeper vein will be 
endowed with significance, will illuminate and substantiate the 
general truths previously instilled. 

That this is superficial, that two years cannot do what is 
demanded of them by such a program, is true. But it is true also 
that our present college education is superficial, how superficial 
the instructor usually fails to realize. From his miscellany of 
courses the average student takes away little that he remembers a 
year afterward. Only the disciplinary value abides, and some 
slight enlargement of interest. The disciplinary value can be 
conserved, if not, indeed, enlarged in some other course of study 
than that now followed. Moreover the widening of the student's 
interest, his recognition of the unity of all knowledge as an expres- 
sion of the human spirit, his perception of human progress as an 
effort to attain freedom, and his realization that freedom now is 
imperfectly achieved and the causes of its failure can be vastly 
increased by a course of study designed to these ends. 

There is a further possible gain and perhaps the greatest. The 
range of collateral reading will necessarily be extensive, including 
books in many literatures on a wide diversity of subjects. There 
will be books to stimulate the intellectual curiosity of everyone 
and it will be a dull student who will not find something to his taste. 
A latent taste stimulated by contacts with a literature which offers 
opportunity for browsing and exploration will suggest to many 
students possibilities for later specialization. Students are seldom 
conscious of their best abilities and aptitudes. They are the 
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victims of circumstance and become teachers, lawyers, or men of 
business often without strong inclinations to these callings and sub- 
servient to chance, but determining, influences. A course offering 
wide appeals and demanding a varied literature, directly formative 
of the reading habit, will serve as a means to vocational guidance 
and thus direct the college student to his field of greatest usefulness. 
Considerable as must be the difficulties of reorganizing the first 
two years of college work, of co-ordinating instruction in various 
branches now divided and with individual aims, and tentative as 
such efforts must necessarily be, a considerable number of trained 
leaders for democracy can be secured only as college education 
takes upon itself the duty of training students to a recognition of the 
nature of political and industrial problems and the attitude toward 
these which an enlightened morality must assume. Democratic 
institutions like all others need for their guidance men disinterested, 
unselfish — men of ideals. It is never certain that a democracy 
will choose such for its leaders. It does not now choose such save 
occasionally. Yet men with possibilities of leadership must be 
trained and ready that an electorate profiting from the lesson of 
unwise choices and growing in intelligence with experience, better 
education, a freer and fuller life in all respects, may learn to know 
a good man when they see him and select such for the conduct of 
their affairs. Enlightened leaders are but one of the requirements. 
An enlightened citizenry is yet more essential. That the education 
of the masses, however vocational it may become, could be so 
modified as to give a wider knowledge of public affairs than it now 
does, is, I believe, likewise certain, but with this larger question I 
am not concerned in this place. The education of a democracy 
is necessarily a slow and disheartening process. A benevolent 
autocracy will seemingly secure better results in shorter time. But 
benevolent autocracies do not persist, and by their very character 
they set limitations upon the degree of advancement possible to the 
masses. History seems to show that all forms of government 
other than the democratic are fatally restricted in their possibilities 
of growth. Democracy remains our only hope. And to the educa- 
tion of this democracy and its leaders we should devote our best 
intelligence and our finest idealism. 



